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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to test the hypothesis 
that anomia as defined by the srole scale (a measurement of despair, 
hopelessness, and retreatism) is inversely related to socio-economic 
status (as measured by occupation, income, and education) and the 
amount of informal and formal group participation. Data were 
collected via random sample surveys (personal interviews with head of 
hous-stiold or their substitutes) in 3 rural black parishes of 
Louisiana* The 594 respondents were asked to respond to the following 
Srole items: In spite of what people say, the lot of the average man 
is getting worse; It's hardly fair to bring children into the world 
with the way things look for the future; Nowadays a person has to 
live pretty much for today and let tomorrow take care of itself; 
These days a person doesn't really know who can count on; There's 
little use writing to public officials because often they aren't 
interested in the problems of the average man. Nearly two thirds of 
the respondents were classified in the high anomia scale category and 
significant inverse relationships were found in feelings of anomia as 
related to education, income, voter registration, and number of 
organizational affilations (pessimism was lower among those who 
participated in secondary associations and/or the political process) • 
<JC) 
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SOME SOCIAL STIUICZUItAI. OORRBL/IZBS OF AIK){4XA 

mm sum blacks of vmsiMk 

John Moland, Jr» 



Abstract 



Im Income people* especially blacks in some rural areas » experience 
dehumanization, discrimination and denial of basic rights. Such conditions 
including rural living, minority status, low income and poverty are reported 
to bring about that state of alienation associated with powerlessness, 
aormlessness, hopelessness and despair. The Srole scale of "anomia" has 
been referred to as a measure of despair, hopelessness, and retreat ism* 
An examination of the literature suggests that anonia as defined by the 
Srole scale is inversely related to socio-economic status (as measured 
by occupation, income and education) and the amount of informal and formal 
group participation* 

Data from a systematic random sample of blades in rural communities 
of three parishes in Louisiana revealed a coefficient of reproducll)ility 
of *9163 when the Guttman scaling technique was applied to the five Srole 
items* tiearly two-thirds of the respondents were classified in the hig^ 
anomia scale category thereby indicating the presence of strong feelings 
of hopelessness and despair among respondents* No significant differences 
existed among respondents by sex, age, and occupation* 

Significant inverse relationships were found » however, with respect 
to feelings of anomia as related to education. Income, voter registration 
and number of organisational affiliations. Witii respect to social partici- 
pation involving organizational membership and voter registration there 
is some support for the hypothesis tiiat the greater the participation in 
secondary associations and in the >wlXUcal process the lower the feelings 
of pessimism, hopelessness and despair. Ihe implication of these findings 
is the need to promote, among the rural population considered here, 
greater civic involvement with emphasis on the political process. Such 
involvement may have positive effects for community problems and thereby 
reducing the presence of anomia. 

This research project was supported by CSBS Grant Funds i!^8~1519. 
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Blacks in the rural delta South have been characterized as living in a 
feudal aoclal structure in which they hove no control over the decisions that 
govern their daily activities (Colenan» 1964). The implication is that the 
black man in the rural South has been limited not only in his choice of cultural 
goals but also in the means available to him for achieving gpals once they have 
been selected. Zn addition, once selected goals have been partially achieved 
or even fully achieved blacks in some rural areas have been denied the means to 
consumiaate these soals and/or experience the satisfaction of their attainment. 
The evidence includes numerous denials of opportunities to secure enployment> 
land» loans, material goods and equipment for house and farm, and the rigiht to 
vote (Including the application of pressure not to vote once registered). Thus, 
it is concluded that black and low^'income people in some rural areas experience 
dehumanisation, discrimination and denial of basic rights (Ginsberg, 1969). 

Conditions of laa income and poverty, minority status, gEhetto living, and 
rural life are often tsentioned in association with strong feelings of alienation 
(Bell, 1957, Meier and Bell, 1959, BulloueJi, 1967, KUlian and GsiB»t 1962). It 
is presumed that living' under the conditions described dbove brings about that 
state of alienation, associated with feelin^^ of powerlessnean, noxmlessness» 
hopelessness and despair. In view of black experiences in the rural South 
these feelings of alienation are viewed as being more prevalent anono rural 
than urban blacks « amon» older than younger blacks, and amoua those of lower 
social economic status than amonar those of higher status as measured by oceu-* 
pation, income, and education. Aoion^ the several purported measures of aoorm- 
lessness, the best knoun is the Srole*s scale of "anomia" (Srole, 1956) « 
This scale has been widely used in research investigations aud is frequently 
referred to as a general index of alienation. Investigators have noted, 
however, that Srole's scale of "anomia" appears not to be a measure of norm- 
lessness so siuch as a measure of despair and retreatlsm (Rushing, 1972; 
miet and Bell, 1959; Bryan and Bertrand, 1970; Brbe, 1964). Heier and Bell 
(1959) write *Ve are convinced that these questions for the most part measure 
despair, that is, utter hopelessness end discouragement... We have adopted 
the term *anomia* to refer to the Srole scale but other terms such as 
* despair * , 'hopelessness * , * discoursgement * , 'personal disorganisation ' , 
'demoralisation* (especially in the sense of disheartenment) and other terms 
might 1>e used at this point in our understanding of the phenomenon being 
measuted." Erbe (1964) has referred to this scale as measuring retreatist 
alienation, diaraeterized "in detachment and despair, in the feeling that 
the world promises nothing in the way of comfort or support." Somewhat in 
this sense the Srole scale has been used as a measure of fatalism by Bryan 
and Bertrand (1970). Ihey used the word "fatalism" to avoid confusion and 
because it seems most accurately to depict the single dimension meaning of 
the scale (p. 7). 

According to Srole (1956, p. 711), his scale refers to the individual 
euaomlar-anomia continuum representing "the individual's generalised pervasive 
sense of self-to-others belongingness at one extreme compared with self*to- 
others distance and self~to**otiiers alienation at the other pole of the con- 
tinuum." The scale consists of the following five items with which the 
respondent may either agree or disagree. 
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X. Ill spite of what boob people say, the lot of the average man 
Is getting woxse* 

2. It*s hardly fair to bring children into the uorld with the way 
things look for the future. 

3. Nowadays a person has to live pretty nueh for today and let 
tomorrow take care of Itself. 

4. These days a person doean^t really know who he can count on. 

5. There's little use x^rltlng to public officials because often 
they aren't really Interested in the problems of the average 
nan. 

These five Items "r^resent internalized counterparts or reflections in the 
individual's life situation of conditions of social dysfunction" in the society 
characterized in a sociological sense as "anomle" (Srole 1956, p. 712). The 
aaomla scale has been taken as a psychological measurement of "anomle" as 
subjectively experienced and reflected in personal beliefs » perceptions, or 
orientations of the individual* 

The anomia components of the five Items have been stated by Srole as 
follows: The first Item reflects the individual's view that he and people 
like him are retrogressing from the goals they have already readied. The 
second Item, perhaps most closely approximating Durkheim's particular 
definition of anomle, is the deflation or loss of internalized social norms 
and values, reflected In extreme form in the individual's sense of tiie mean- 
ingless of life Itself. A third element of anomia (see Item 3) is the 
individual's perception of the social order as essentially fickle and unpre- 
dictable. I.e., orderless. Including the sense that under such conditions he 
can accos^lish little toward realizing future life goals. The individual's 
perception that his framework of Isanedlate personal relationships, the very 
rock of his social existence. Is no longer predictive or supportive. Is 
expr.«ssed by the fourth item. The last Item of the five listed above reflects 
the individual's feeling that community leaders are detadied from and 
indifferent to his needs reflecting severance of the interdependent bond 
within the social system between leaders and those they should represent and 
serve (Srole, 1956, pp. 712-713). 

In this investigation, anomia as measured by the Srole scale is used 
as a fairly generalized view or perspective of society held at largely the 
conscious level and describing the individual's appraisal of life conditions 
as problematic or non-probXeaiatlc Insofar as personal management Is concerned 
for him and for people like himself. The concern is not with measuring anomia 
primarily as a psyd^ologlcal manifestation of expressions of normlessness, 
hopelessness, despai and discourag^nent but also as reflecting the respon- 
dents' perception of reality as a state or condition of society affecting his 
general life situation. In oAer words, one's responses to Items in tfte Srole 
scale are vlecred as reflecting ^at he, the respondent, perceives as being the 
nature of social conditions as th^ affect him and others like himself. 

Based upon the investigator's examination of the literature It is 
hypothesized that anomia as defined by the Srole scale is inversely related 
to individual economic status as measured by occupation, income and education 
as well as the amount of informal and formal group participation (Bell, 1957; 
Meier and Bell, 1959; Rushing, 1972). 
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MetfaodoXoiiy 



Data for this study were collected by means of saa^le surveys conducted 
la the rural black communities of three parishes In Louisiana— West Feliciana* 
West Baton Bouge, and East Baton Bouge. Through the use of maps and census 
reports, wards in eadi parish were identified and the nunber of black house- 
holds was determined. After determining in a proportional manner the nuinber 
of households from each ward to be included in the sample* they were chosen 
by means of systematic random sampling. In most cases • intervioro were 
conducted with the head of the household or with the wife of the head «^en 
he was not present. The total sample of 564 respondents included 191 respon- 
dents from rural communities of East Baton Bouge Parish* 173 from West 
Feliciana ?arish» and 200 respondents from the rural areas of West Baton 
Bouge Parish. 

Included in the questionnaire used in tills investigation were the five 
Srole items on anomia. The response categories for these items were strongly 
agree* agree, disagree, and strongly disagree. From the systematic random 
sample previously described those respondents not answering each of the five 
itens (43 in nusiber) were excluded. The Guttman scaling technique was applied 
to the five Srole Items and the unique scale types ware collapsed to form 
three scale groups— low, moderate, and high anomia. 

Table 1 presents the distribution of respondents by scale type following 
the application of the Guttman scaling tedmlque to Srole items. After 
adjustments were made for errors tiie items were found to scale with a 



Table 1 



Guttman Scale - Srole Items 







Lots 


Wtite 


Live for 




Nunber of 


Scale Type 


Children 


Worse 


Offs.„ 


Todav 


Count On 


Besoondents 


6 


1 


1 


1 


1 




330 


5 


0 


1 


1 


1 




89 


4 


0 


0 


X 


1 




44 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 




21 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 




16 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 



521 

Coefficient of Beprodudbility • .9163 



coefficient of reproducibility of .9163. This finding Indicates the presence 
of an acceptable degree of validity and reliability in the scale for differen- 
tiation among respondents in terms of feelings of anomia. It is revealed in 
Table 2 that nearly two-thirds of the respondents (63 percent) fall in the 
hi^ anomia scale group while the remaining one-third are divided between the 
moderate (26 percent) and low (11 percent) scale groups. 
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Table 2 



Anomla Scale Croups 

Degree of Anomla Number of Respondents Percent 

High 330 63 

Moderate 133 26 

Lov; 58 11 

Ibtal 521 100 

Findings 

The application of the Guttnan scaling technique to the Srole items 
captures the degree and extent of feelings of hopelessness and despair among 
respondents. As revealed in Table 3, when agree and strongly agree are 
cooiblned, from ttro-thirds to 90 percent of all respondents agree with each 
of the five items in the scale. It is observed that 90 percent of the respon- 
dents feel that ''these days a person doesn't really know who he can count on." 
Nearly 50 percent of all respondents 'strongly agree" with this item. Four- 
fifths or more of all respondents agree with the first three items which 
suggest that one cannot depend on others and the future is unpredictable and 
bleak. High agreement is also ^ven to the fourth and fifth items which 
involve the feeling that things are getting worse and the future is too 
uncertain for bringing children Into the world. 

The differences found daions scdlt.- groups on the five iteoiB are extremtsly 
significant as revealed by the chl square values. Thus, tiiose respumlents 
who are hi^^h on the scale p«irceive cunditiuns as uioru difficult and express 
greater pessinisin, despair, and hopelessuesa toward the realities of their 

Table 3 

Besponses to SroleU Anomla Items 
These days a person doesn't really know who he can count on. 

Itesponse 



Strongly agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly disagree 
Total 



h 


am 




Mod 




Hiffh 


Total 


N 


2 


N 


X 


N 


% 


N % 


7 


12 


68 


51 


167 


51 


242 46 


24 


41 


59 


44 


147 


44 


230 44 


24 


41 


6 


5 


15 


5 


45 9 


3 


5 


0 


0 


I 


0 


4 1 


58 


99 


133 


100 


330 


100 


521 100 
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TifrU 3 (ContM) 



* mowadays a peraoa has to live pretty much for todiqr a&d let 

tomorrow take care of Itself* 









Low 




Mod 




High 


Total 








Z 




X 


11 


% 


N 


% 


Strongly agree 


2 


2 


44 


34 


127 


38 


173 


33 


Agree 




19 


33 


63 


47 


166 


50 


248 


48 


Disagree 




25 


43 


22 


16 


32 


10 


79 


15 


Strongly disagree 


12 


21 


4 


3 


5 


2 


21 


4 


Total 




58 


99 


133 


100 


330 


100 


521 


100 


There's little US'* writing to 


public officials because often they 




are not really Interested In 


the problems of the average man. 






agree 


1 


2 


42 


32 


98 


30 


141 


27 


Agree 




4 


7 


75 


56 


198 


60 


277 


53 


Disagree 




45 


77 


15 


11 


29 


9 


89 


17 




disagree 


8 


14 


1 


1 


5 


1 


14 


3 


Total 




58 


100 


133 


100 


330 


100 


521 


100 




In spite 


of 


vAiat some 


people say* 


the lot of the average 










nsn 


Is getting worse. 








Stxongly 


agree 


8 


14 


35 


26 


77 


23 


120 


23 


Agree 




9 


15 


54 


41 


199 


60 


262 


SO 


Disagree 




38 


66 


41 


31 


48 


15 


127 


24 


Strongly 


disagree 


3 


3 


3 


2 


6 


2 


12 


2 


Total 




58 


100 


133 


100 


33U 


100 


521 


99 




It Is 


hardly fair to bring children into the world 










with the way things look for the future. 






Strongly 


agree 


0 


0 


0 


0 


96 


29 


96 


18 


Agree 




16 


28 


0 


0 


234 


71 


250 


48 


Disagree 




39 


67 


125 


93 


0 


0 


164 


31 


Strongly 


disagree 


3 


4 


8 


7 


0 


0 


U 


2 


Total 




58 


99 


133 


100 


330 


100 


521 


99 



Chi square for eath item (responses coLlapsed to form dichotomy of agree and 
disagree) Is hl^ly significant. d.f. • 2, p.<.*001 
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life situation, sharpest difference among scale groups is found in 
the fifth it6ni~~*'Zt is hardly fair to bring children into the world witii 
the way things look for the future*" Bere» it is observed that all respon- 
dents in the hi^ scale group agree with the item while all respondents in 
the moderate group and 71 percent of ^ose in the low group disagree with 
the item* 



Generally speaking, in view of the high anomia score among nearly two- 
thirds of the respondents, it is safe to conclude that feeling? of despair* 
distrust, and hopelessness are strongly evidenced among these respondents. 

T£tble 4 



Sex of Bespondents 
Scale Croup Male Famale 

n % NX 



High 


89 


61 


241 


64 


ISoderate 


46 


31 


87 


23 


Low 


12 


8 


46 


12 



Total 2 

X ■ 4.53» 2 d.f . insi^if leant 

Table 4 indicates that there is no significant difference between male and 
female respondents with respect to high feelings of anomia* It Itas been 
suggested by other investigators that anomia may be typical of the poor in 
general and that poverty is "a climate of discouragement and despair." The 
poor have been characterised by Oscar Lewis (1961) as having a "sense of 
resignation and fatalism based upon the realities of tlieir difficult life 
situation* *' 

No significant difference was found among the three scale groups in 
terms of age (see Table 5) . While a slightly larger percentage of those 
in the hig^ anomia group as compared with those in the moderate and low 
group are under 35 years of age» the difference is small and statistically 
insignificant. 

Slightly above one-fifth of all respondents (22 percent) had completed 
less «han five years of schooling (see Table 6). nearly half of all respon- 
dents (46 percent) have less than eight years of schooling. Only ^out 
one-fourth (24 percent) had completed 12 years or more of formal education* 
Findings from other studies previously mentioned in this paper suggest that 
those persons with higher levels of education will be less anomic than those 
with lower levels of education* Respondents x«ith 12 or more years of 
education are less anomic than those with less than 12 years of schooling* 
The thi square value for this comparison with 2 d.f* is significant at the 
.05 level* 
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Table 5 ^ 
Age of Respondents 



Scale Group 



Age 


tow 




Moderate 








Total 


Intervals 


N 


% 


N 


%• 


N 


% 




Z 


15-24 


4 


7 


8 


6 


28 


8 


41 


8 


25-34 


8 


14 


19 


14 


65 


20 


92 


18 


35-44 


16 


27 


29 


22 


74 


22 


118 


22 


45-54 


15 


26 


32 


24 


57 


17 


104 


20 


55-64 


6 


10 


20 


15 


44 


13 


70 


13 


65-74 


5 


9 


19 


14 


44 


13 


68 


13 


75-84 


2 


3 


1 


1 


12 


4 


15 


3 


85 and above 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


Itot Givea 


2 


3 


4 


3 


4 


1 


10 


2 


Total 


58 


99 


133 


100 


330 


99 


521 


100 



Table 6 
Education by Scale Groups 



Scale Group 



Grades 




Low 


lioderate 




High 




Total 


Completed 


N 


% 


N 


Z 


N 


% 




% 


12 or more 


18 


31 


40 


30 


68 


21 


126 


24 


8-U 


16 


28 


29 


22 


110 


33 


155 


30 


5-7 


15 


26 


35 


26 


75 


23 


-125 


24 


0-4 


9 


15 


29 


22 


77 


23 


115 


22 


Total 


58 


100 


133 


100 


330 


100 


521 


100 



6*31, 2 d.f. significant at .05 level after collapsing grades 
below 12*) 



Mo significant difference is obtained by scale group when respondents 
are compared in terms of occupation (see Table 7). Even when grouped in 
terms of t^iite collar, blue collar (craftsmen and operative), service 
workers and laborers (including farm laborers) no significant difference 
is found among the three scale groups. Over 50 percent of the respondents 
in each scale group are laborers. 
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Table 7 
Occupation of Bespo&dents 



Scale Group 



Occupation IS 

Professioaal Workers 5 
Seml-Professiotial 0 
Iforkers 

Proprietors » Managers 0 

and Officials 
Clerical* Sales and 0 

Kindred Workers 
Craftsmen, Foremen» 3 

Kindred Workers 
Operative and Kindred 2 

Workers 

Domestic Service Workers X 
Protective Service Workers 0 
Service Workers except A 

domestic and protective 
Laborers (farm laborers » 34 

croppers » and foremen) 
None* not given 9 

Total 50 



m 
w 


Moderate 


High 




% 


N 


% 


It 


% 


9 


A 

W 


6 


U 


3 


0 


1 


1 


4 


1 


n 

w 


5 


4 


14 


4 


A 
w 


1 


1 


2 

mm 


1 


5 


7 


5 


21 


6 


3 


14 


10 


14 


4 


2 


6 


4 


21 


6 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


7 


8 


6 


25 


8 


59 


72 


55 


185 


56 


15 


11 


8 


32 


10 


100 


133 


100 


330 


99 



Table 8 

Honthly Family Income By Scale Group 



Scale Groups 



ERIC 



Income 

$700 and above 
500 - 699 
300 - 499 
0 - 299 



Total 





Low 


Moderate 




High 


Total 


» 


% 


N 


% 


N 


X 


U % 


16 


32 


25 


20 


38 


13 


79 17 


8 


16 


20 


16 


40 


13 


68 14 


6 


12 


24 


20 


74 


25 


104 22 


20 


40 


54 


44 


146 


49 


220 47 


50 


100 


123 


100 


298 


100 


471 100 



Chi Square • 15.98, d.f. - 6, p<.02 



Table 8 presents income by scale group. Inspection of this table reveals 
that 32 percent of those in the low scale group have monthly family incomes 
of $700 or more as compared to only 13 percent of those in the high scale 
group. Nearly thre&-fourth8 of the respondents in the high scale group have 
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family Incomes of less than $500 p«r month as eomparad to ^eut SO percent 
of those respondents In the low scale group. Ihe dil square value obtained 
for this table (15.98) is significant at the .02 level. Income is sot 
Independent of scale group. Those respondents wi^ higher incomes are 
less anomic than those vith loner incomes. Thus, Income is a significant 
variable for differentiating among ^e scale groups. 

Otiier studies have suggested an Inverse relationship between feelings 
of anomia and membership in secondary associations. Inspection of Table 9 
reveals that nearly half of tiie respondents in the hi^ and moderate 
scale groups belong to no organisation (exclusive of church membership) 
as compared to only one*-third of the respondents in the Imt group. While 
tiiere is not much difference among the three scale groups in terms of 
membership in one organisation, 22 percent of low anomia group belong to 
three or more organizations as compared to 8 percent of the moderates 
and only 5 percent of the high anomia group. iJhen respondents belonging 



Table 9 

Number of Organizations to Uhi6h Respondents 
Belong By Scale Group 



Scale Groups 



Nuober of 




Low 








High 


Organizations 


N 


X 


H 


% 


£ 


1 % 


Eight or more 


0 


0.0 


1 


.8 


2 


.6 


Seven 


1 


1.7 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


Six 


1 


1.7 


2 


1.5 


1 


0.3 


Five 




3.4 


.1 


0.8 


0 


0.0 


Ibur 


3 


5.2 


3 


2.2 


3 


0.9 


Three 


6 


10.3 


A 


3.0 


U 


3.3 




5 


8.6 


14 


10.5 


51 


15.4 


One 


21 


36.2 


46 


34.6 


110 


33.3 


None 


19 


32.8 


61 


45.8 


149 


45.2 


No Response 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


3 


0.9 


Total , 

3r - 


58 


99.9 


133 


100.0 


330 


99.9 


12.52, 2 


d.f . significant at .01 level for three or more. 



less than three organizations are compared with those belonging to three 
or more organisations the obtained chi square value is significant at the 
.01 level. Thus, a larger percentage of respondents in the low scale 
group than tiiose in the moderate and hi^ groups belong to three organi- 
zations or more. 



During the past decade blacks in many rural conmunities have 
become registered voters for the first time* This is especially the case 
in tfest flaliciana parish where no blacks were registered to vote prior to 
1964. It is very likely that registering to vote and participation in local 
politics tend to reduce the feelings of despair, hopelessness, and power- 
lessness • 
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Tabid 10 presents by scale group responses to the question, "Are 
you registered to vote?" Here» it is noted that 86 percent of the respon- 
dents In the law scale group gave an affirmative response as conpared to 
80 percent of ttte moderates and only 71 percent of the hi^ scale group* 
Only 14 percent of the respondents in the low scale group answered 'Vio" 
vThile twice as many (29 percent) in the hi^ scale group answered 'Vio"* 
The ehi square value obtained for this distribution is significant at the 
•01 level. Thus, there is a highly significant relationship beti^een the 
scale groups and voter registration. Those respondents with low anomia 
scores .-ve more likely to be registered voters than those resp<Mident8 wi^ 
high anomia scores* 



T^le 10 



Registered and Non-^Begistered Voters 
by Scale Group 







Low 




Hbd 


Hi^ 


Total 


Response 
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% 
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N % 


Yes 


50 


86 


107 


80 


233 


71 


390 75 


Mo 


8 


14 


26 


20 


97 


29 


131 25 


Total 


58 


100 


133 


100 


330 


100 


521 100 




Qii Square: 


9.345 


d.f* 


m 2, 


P<.01 







Sunnary 

The analysis of the anomia scale scores revealed that nearly two-thirds 
of tha respondents fell in the high anomia scale category and one-fourth in 
the Moderately anomia scale group while only about one-tenth of t-he respon- 
dents exhibited low feelings of anomia. The presence of such strong feelings 
of hopelessness, despair, and pessimism among the respondents suggest the 
presence of a climate of discouragement, despair, and pesslioism within the 
community Insofar as the residents being able to effect significant changes 
in their circumstance and condition. 

About half of all respondents had less than an eighth grade education 
and about one-fourth had less than five years of schooling* In an age of 
automation and emphasis on obtaining at least a high school education, these 
respondents may find themselves at a distinct disadvantage* Thus, as rural 
people in a setting where medianiscd farming is increasingly replacing manual 
l^or, they may feel themselves locked In a hopeless situation without the 
power to bring about needed changes. It should also be noted, however, that 
while respondents with 12 years or more of education were less anomlc than 
those with less than 12 years of education, still 54 percent of them (those 
with 12 years or more of education) were In the high anomia scale group. 

Contrary to eicpectations, there was no difference between white collar 
workers (those positions which usually require higher levels of education) 
and other workers with respect to position on the scale* A significant 
inverse relationship was obtained, however, between Income and anomia* Those 
with hlgfher Incomes tended to be less anomic iihon those with lower Incomes. 
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with respect to social participation involving organizational monber- 
ship and voter registration there is some swpport for the hypotltesis that 
the sweater the participation In secondary associations and in the political 
process the lower the feelings of pessimism, hopelessness, and despair. 
Ihe toplication of these flttdlnga is the need to promote, among the rural 
populations involved, greater civic involvement including Involvement in 
the political process. Such involvement may not only reduce the cot.iition 
of anomia but also aid in bringing solutions to the problems of housing* 
unemployment, and poverty OlcHanus, 1973; tiaans, 1973; Moland, 1972). 
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